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SEMERAD, WINDOM ANNOUNCE JOINT PROJECT 
FOR BLACK, OTHER TEEN PARENTS 


WASHINGTON -- Assistant Secretary of Labor Roger D. Semerad and HHS 
Assistant Secretary for Health Robert E. Windom, M.D., announced a total of 
$500,000 in grants to six communities around the country to provide 
vocational and educational training and health care to black and other teenage 
parents. 


The six sites and the amounts they will receive are: 
Camden, N.J.,--$86,187; Houston, Tex.,--$86,187; Salem, Ore.,-- 
$69,065; San Francisco, Calif.,--$86,187; Savannah, Ga.,-- 
$86,187; and Tucson, Ari.,--$86,187. The grants have been 
awarded to communities with existing Adolescent Family Life 
projects, and will increase the ability of ‘teenage parents to 
become economically self-sufficient, 


"Teenage parents have multiple needs--for remedial 
education, health care, vocational training and emotional 
support,” Assistant Secretary Semerad said. These demonstration 
projects show that we can integrate the health, social, training 
and employment needs of these young people.” 


"The goal is to help adolescent parents--both young women 
and young men--become responsible, caring and contributing 
members of their families and communities,” said Dr. Windom. 
"This intensive and comprehensive approach promises long-term 
gains for both the person assisted and for society in general." 


Each of the six sites will examine different ways to 
increase vhe employability of teen parents, including services 
for teen fathers, linkage with vocational schooler, and 
assistance to young mothers from difficult family situations. 


Pending availability of funds, these grants will continue 
for a second year. 
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LABOR FORCE OF THE FUTURE WILL BE 
“MORE HEAVILY BLACK,” NORWOOD SAYS 


WASHINGTON -- "The most striking fact about the labor force of the future 
is that it will be more heavily black and female," according to Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics Janet Norwood. 


In remarks delivered to the 40th anniversary convocation of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Norwood, who heads the U.S. Department of Labor“s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, described some of the changes in the nation’s labor force, industry 
mix, compensation practices and industrial relations. 


She said the black share of the labor force will continue to grow during 
the rest of the current decade, and by the early 1990°s nearly 1 in every 5 new 
entrants to the labor force will be black. 


"Since minority youth tend to have less education than white youth, and 
many more blacks than whites are concentrated in inner city areas, we can 
expect that this group may need assistance to prepare for the world of work," 
Norwood said. 


She also noted that by 1995, a significant number of minority youth who 
have not prospered in the labor market as well as the rest of the population 
will reach the prime working age without having gained successful employment 
experiences. 


Focusing her remarks on the nation’s economy, the commissioner told her 
audience that the U.S. economy’s ability to adjust to the dramatic changes of 
the recent past bodes well for the future. 


"Unlike many other industrialized nations, we have consistently provided 
employment for our growing labor force, with job expansion pausing only briefly 
during recessions," Norwood declared. 


"Our economy has absorbed the baby boom generation and the sharp increase 
in women’s labor force expansion in the service-producing sector. Currently, 
about 7 in every 10 Americans work in a service-producing industry. Indeed, 
the service-producing sector has gained nearly 30 million jobs since 1969; in 
contrast, employment in goods-producing industries is barely above the level at 
which it stood in 1969," Norwood said. 


### 
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REAL EARNINGS IN SEPTEMBER 1986 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings decreased 0.3 percent 
from August to September after seasonal adjustment, according to 
preliminary data released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


This decrease stemmed from a 0.3 percent decrease in average 
weekly hours and a 0.3 percent increase in the Consumer Price Index for 
Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). This increase was 
partially offset by a 0.2 percent increase in average hourly earnings. 


Data on average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll 
reports of private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time 
and part-time workers holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are 
included. Real average weekly earnings are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Average weekly earnings increased by 1.3 percent between September of 
1985 and 1986 as a result of a 1.6 percent increase in average hourly 
earnings, which was partially offset by a 0.3 percent decrease in average 
weekly hours. After adjustment for a 1.4 percent increase in the CPI-W 
over the same period, real average weekly earnings were unchanged. 
Before adjustment for seasonal change and deflation by the CPI-W, average = 
weekly earnings were $307.47 in September 1986, compared with $303.45 a 
year earlier. 


THE HOURLY EARNINGS INDEX 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing 
power was unchanged between August and September. Compared with a year 
earlier, the HEI increased by 0.6 percent. The HEI excludes the effects 
of two types of changes unrelated to underlying wage rate movements-- 
fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry employment 
shifts. 


# # # 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--SEPTEMBER 1986 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI~U) 
rose 0.5 o-% before seasonal adjustment in September to a level of 330.2 
(1967=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
‘5 yor as the 12-month period ended in September, the CPI-U has increased 

.8 percent. : 


+ 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical-Workers 
(CPI-W) also increased 0.5 percent in September, prior to seasonal 
adjustment. The September 1986 CPI-W level of 324.9 (1967=100) was 1.4 
percent higher than the index in September 1985. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers "(CPI-U)--Seasonal ly Adjusted Changes 

a seasonally adjust asis, the -U rose 0.3 percent in 
September, following a 0.2 percent increase in August. The energy index, 
‘reflecting the turnaround in petroleum-based energy prices, rose 0.7 percent 
in September, following substantial declines in the 2 preceding months. 
Food prices rose in September, but the increase was smaller than in August 
because of sharp declines in poultry and egg prices. Excluding food and 
energy, the CPI-U rose 0.3 percent in September. the same as the average 
monthly increase for the first 8 months of 1986. 


During the first 9 months of 1986, the CPI-U advanced at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate (SAAR) of 0.6 percent. This compares with annual increases 
of about 4 percent in each of the preceding 4 years. The sharp drop in energy 
prices--down at a 22.6 SAAR during the first 3 quarters of 1986--was almost 
entirely responsible for the deceleration in the overali index. Excluding 
energy, the CPI-U has risen at an annual rate of 3.7 percent thus far in 1986, 
compared with increases between 4 and 4.5 percent in each of the prior 4 years. 
The annual rates of changes for selected groups during the last several years 
and the first 9 months of 1986 are shown below. 


Annual percent changes 


12 months ended December SAAR 
9-months ended 

Sept. 

1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
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Other Commodities 
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The transportation index rose 0.4 percent \ September, following ¢ 
sharp declines in each of the 2 preceding months. Gasoline prices advanced 
2.5 percent in September, but they were still at the same level as in 
mid-1979 and were 37.2 percent below their peak level of March 1981. Used 
car prices--up 0.2 percent in September-- registered their first increase 
.Since January. New car prices also rose 0.2 percent in September, following 
seasonal adjustment. On the other hand, automobile finance charges, largely 
reflecting manufacturers’ sponsored financing, dropped 6.1 percent in 
September. These charges have declined 14.5 percent during the first 9_ 
months of 1986. Automobile insurance costs rose 0.6 percent in September 
and have increased 13.6 percent in the past 12 months. The index for public 
‘transportation rose 0.1 percent in September, following no change in August. 


The food and beverage index rose 0.4 percent in September. Grocery 
store food prices also rose 0.4 percent, after registering increases of 1.3 
and 1.2 percent in July and August, respectively. A much smaller increase 
in the index for meats, poultry, fish, and eggs was principally responsible 
for the slowdown. In particular, poultry and egg prices, which had risen 
sharply in July and August, declined 2.2 and 8.0 percent, respectively, in 
September. Beef and pork prices rose substantially again in September, but 


by less than August. In the past 4 months, beef prices have risen 5.2 
percent and pork prices 16.6 percent. Partially offseting the slowdown in 
prices for meats, poultry, fish, and eggs was an acceleration in fruit and 
vegetable prices--up 1.4 percent in September. Each of the other major 
grocery store food groups reflected very little price movement in 
September. The other two components of the food and beverage 
index--restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages--rose 0.5 and 0.2 percent, 
respectively. 


3 

The housing component rose 0.2 percent in September, the same as in 
August. A larger advance in shelter costs--up 0.5 percent in September--was 
offset by a decline in the index for fuel and other utilities and a smaller 
increase in the index for household furnishings and operations. The index 
for fuel and other utilities turned down again in September, reflecting a 
sharp drop in the index for natural gas, which declined 2.8 percent in 
September and was 6.2 percent lower than a year ago. On the other hand, 
prices for fuel oil--up 1.1 percent--and charges for electricity--up 0.4 
percent--turned upward in September. The increase in fuel oil prices was 
the first since last December. Despite the September advance, fuel oi] 
prices have declined 32.2 percent in the first 9 months of 1986, and 39.4 
percent from their peak level of April 1981. Charges for telephone services 
decreased 0.4 percent in September. 


The index for apparel and upkeep registered its third consecutive 
increase, advancing 0.8 percent in September. Clothing prices, which 
declined at a 3.6 percent annual rate in the first half of 1986, have 
advanced at a 7.8 percent annual rate in the third quarter, reflecting the 
introduction of higher priced fall and winter merchandise. Charges for 
apparel services rose 0.6 percent in September, their largest increase since 
January. 
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The medical care component increased 0.6 percent in September, the same 
as in August. The index for medical care commodities--prescription drugs, 
nonprescription drugs, and medical supplies--rose 0.5 percent. The index 
for medical care services increased 0.7 percent, with the costs of 
physicians’ services and hospital rooms up 1.0 and 0.4 percent, 
respectively. 


The index for entertainment rose 0.3 percent in September, after 
registering no change in August. An increase in fees for participant sports 
more than offset a decline in prices for entertainment commodities. 


The other goods and services component decreased 0.1 percent on a 
seasonally adjusted basis in September, reflecting declines in the indexes 
for tuition and other school fees, school books and supplies, and personal 
care. (Prior to seasonal adjustment, the indexes for tuition and school 
books rose 6.8 and 3.3 percent, respectively.) 


-CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W)--Seasonal] 
djusted anges 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers rose 0.3 percent in September. 


Table B. Percent Changes in CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W 


Expenditure Changes from preceding month annual rate 
category 1586 3-mos. ended 


Mar. Apr. May. June July Aug. Sept. | Sept. ‘86 


2 
9 
1 
ve 
7 
6 
1 
5 


All items 
Food and beverages 
Housing 
Apparel and upkeep 
Transportation 
Medical care 
Entertainment 
Other goods and services 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The average female woman worker is as well educated as the average male 
worker. In March 1985, both had completed a median of 12.8 years of school- 
ing, according to a fact sheet on women workers published by the Women's Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


ttt 


Women represented 61 percent of all persons 16 years old and over who 
had incomes below the poverty level in 1984, according to a fact sheet on 
working women published by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 


A 1985 study by the Small Business Administration reported that more women 
are choosing to be entrepreneurs. The number of women-owned businesses in 
the United States rose from 1.9 million in 1977 to 2.6 million by 1982, 
according to a fact sheet on working women published by the Women's Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
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